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of form, color, and decoration to be found in porcelain, and the 
taste has become a permanent one, differing in no respect from 
that which seeks gratification in a gallery of paintings. The 
taste for collections of pottery has during recent years re- 
ceived a fresh and what promises to be a permanent impulse in 
this country, quickened by the sight of the magnificent displays 
made in Paris and at Philadelphia. An American visitor at the 
Exposition has thus concisely summarized the advantages a stu- 
dent of the ceramic art had placed within his reach at the great 
world's fair : *' He 
had an opportunity 
of following the art 
from age to age, and 
from country to 
country, thus find- 
ing in regular se- 
quence illustrations 
of the works of the 
potters of the world. 
In the Trocadero 
he could study the 
past, in the Expo- 
sition proper the 
present. In the 
former were spread 
before him the 
greatest historical 
works ; and in the 
latter he could 
observe the ac- 
complishments and 
promise of our own 
times." An inter- 
esting collection in 
the Trocadero was 
a case of watches 
and time - pieces, 
representing the 
horology of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth cen- 
turies, belonging to 
M. Olivier. Bar- 
bedienne, a name 
familiar in America, 
exhibited a clock of 
monumental pro- 
portions, in Fran- 
cis I. style, with 
such a marvelous 
wealth of colon- 
nades, niches, stat- 
ues, belfries, and 
such a number of 
emblems of all con- 
ceivable kinds, that 
it was wearisome to 
study the details. 
This clock weighed 
about two thousand 
pounds. We have 
selected for illustra- 
tion two handsome 
parlor or boudoir 
clocks. The first is an ormolu clock, by Gaudron of Paris, with 
a porcelain face, the whole handsomely decorated, and contain- 
ing on the front a bass-relief emblematic of the flight of time. 
Ormolu is an alloy of copper and zinc, and resembles gold. It is 
largely employed in the manufacture of household ornaments. 
The second time-piece is a quaint device, a fine specimen of art- 
istic work in the eighteenth century. It once belonged to the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette, who fell a victim to the French 
Revolution in 1793. The fang of the serpent, emblem of eternity, 
is made to point out the hours and minutes upon a revolving 
cylinder, which turns in a highly ornate urn. The whole is 
mounted on marble, decorated with ormolu emblems in bass-re- 




ST. JOHN. — After Lafrance 



lief The elaborate pewter ewer, shown on the previous page, is 
the work of Francis Briot, a pupil of Cellini. The height of this 
object of art — an excellent example of work in the baser metals 
— is thirty centimeters. The form is slightly ovoid, and it is 
divided into three zones, the middle one being again divided into 
three compartments, in each of which is represented one of the 
three theological virtues. Faith, Hope and Charity. Faith is 
represented before an altar, holding the Scriptures in one hand 
and the cross in the other, with a death's head beneath her 

feet. Hope and 
Charity are repre- 
sented with their 
usual attributes, an 
anchor for the first 
and a horn of plenty 
and children for the 
second. Working 
in metal includes 
casting, chiseling, 
engraving, chasing, 
pouncing and em- 
bossing—arts which 
have, in all proba- 
bility, been contin- 
ued without inter- 
mission from the 
most remote ages 
to the present day. 
The display of 
household furniture 
at Paris was very 
extensive. A num- 
ber of rooms, by 
English decorators, 
were most elabo- 
rately fitted up. It 
was noticed that 
the lines of the 
best furniture were 
mostly straight ; 
the forms of the 
cabinets were often 
elegant and the 
treatment simple. 
The Ionic style, as 
in the cabinet we 
have selected for 
illustration, is a fa- 
vorite one. Instead 
of stern simpHcity, 
we have in this 
order graceful and 
pleasing forms ; the 
frieze admits of de- 
coration, the cor- 
nice is rich and 
massive, and many 
modifications can. 
be introduced in 
making a cabinet 
which add to the 
richness of the art- 
icle. The impres- 
sion which is made 
by the whole is one of purity and refinement. The device of 
placing this cabinet upon two boldly carved supine bears, which 
serve as supports, adds to the picturesque effect without at all 
marring the symmetry of the whole. 



THE LAFRANCE -ST. JOHN. 

Nearly four hundred works by French artists were to be 
seen in the department devoted to sculpture at the Paris Expo- 
sition of last summer. The -number of artists thus represented 
was not far from two hundred. Prominent in the list is the name 
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of Jules Isidore Lafrance, who had six statues, bass-reHefs and 
busts, in the Gallery des Beaux Arts, in the Palais du Champ de 
Mars. Among the number was his much-admired ''Saint Jean." 
This work was executed in 1874, and exhibited at the Salon of 
that year, where it won the highest praise of the French critics, 
and caused a medal of the first class to be bestowed upon the 
artist. It was very properly selected as one of the productions 
best fitted to represent the sculptor at the Exposition Univer- 
selle. M. Lafrance studied art w^ith the celebrated French sculp- 
tors, Jules Pierre Cavelier and Jacques Leonard Maillet, both of 
whom have won the highest awards from the French govern- 
ment. He was born in Paris, and won the Prize of Rome in 1870. 
His atelier is at JJ Rue d' Amsterdam. Among his other works 
are '*The Holy Family," a bass-relief exhibited at the Salon of 
1873; ''Achilles," a statue in marble, at the Salon of 1877; 



island will vary the scene, covered with a conical mass of vegeta- 
tion, the low shrubs and bushes being arranged around the mar- 
gin and the tall trees in the centre. These lakes usually abound 
in fish of various kinds ; and among the pebbles on their shores 
may occasionally be found fine specimens of agate, cornelian, and 
other precious stones. In the bays where the water is shallow 
and but little affected by the winds the wild' rice grows in abun- 
dance, affording subsistence in other days for the Indian, and at 
the present time attracting innumerable birds. The Lake of the 
Woods and Rainy Lake are near the north boundary of the State. 
Their thousand small wooded islands give them a peculiarly in- 
teresting and picturesque character not to be found in any other 
scenery in the world. Among the other smaller lakes of interest 
in Wisconsin mention may be made of Lake Winnebago ; St. 
Croix, upper and lower ; Cass Lake ; Lake Pepin ; the four lakes 




TOO COLD TO RIDE. —After De Nittis. 



'' Medje," a bust in marble at the Salon of 1877 ; a portrait bust 
of M. C. Lefebvre, in. bronze, at the Salon of 1875, as well as nu- 
merous other works in plaster, marble and bronze. 



DEVIL'S LAKE, WISCONSIN. 

Besides Lake Superior on its northern border, the largest 
body of fresh water in the world, and Lake Michigan on the east, 
the State of Wisconsin abounds in those of smialler size scattered 
profusely over her whole surface. They are from one to twenty 
or thirty miles in extent. Many of them are the most beautiful 
that can be imagined : the water deep and of crystal clearness 
and purity, surrounded by sloping hills and promontories covered 
with scattered groves and clumps of trees. Some are of a more 
picturesque kind, being more rugged in their appearance, with 
steep, rocky bluffs crowned with cedar, hemlock, spruce, and other 
evergreen trees of a similar character. Perhaps a small rocky 



which add so much to the attractions of the capital, Madison ; 
the Mille Lac ; Ottawa ; Pewangan ; Pewankee ; Geneva ; Greene ; 
Koshkonong, and many others. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable of the small lakes in the 
State is Devil's Lake, distant one hundred and seventy-two miles 
from Chicago, and thirty-six miles north of Madison. It is in 
Sauk County, on the line of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, and is reached directly by two daily lines of palace cars, 
that leave Chicago night and morning, and stop in front of the 
Cliff House that has been opened for the use of the summer 
tourists who flock to the place. The bluffs of the Wisconsin 
River, at the point where the Baraboo River embouches into the 
valley, are six hundred feet in height. In the midst of this enor- 
mous rocky stratum is a deep fissure or gorge, depressed over four 
hundred feet from the surface, hemmed in by mighty precipices, 
which constitute the basin of a body of water, about a mile and a 
half in length by a half mile in breadth, known as Devil's Lake. 
It reposes like a jewel in its mighty casket, and from its profound 



